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HORTICULTURE 


Large-F lowering Clematis 


_ CLEMATIS HENRYII. Creamy white. 

CLEMATIS JACKMANII. Rich velvety 
violet-purple. 

CLEMATIS MME. BARON VEILLARD. Soft 
pink. 

CLEMATIS RAMONA. Light blue. 


We can furnish all of the above vari- 
etiés of large-flowering Clematis in strong 
three year old plants growing in six inch 
pots at $1.50 each. 


The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 





Catalog 
Free 
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FARQUHAR’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the worlds’ leading Pansy Specialists. 1% oz, 
$3.50; % oz., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size pkt., 
25 cts. 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. %4 oz., $1.25; % oz., 75 cts.; pkt, 
15 cts. 


Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary. 
¥% oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 


Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 


* 4 Hicks’ New 
. Hardy Yew 


Hicks’ Yew (Taxus media 
hicksii), a hybrid between 
the Japanese and English 
Yew, has the columnar 
form of the Irish Yew, and 
is hardy in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Produces the same 
delightful effects in Ameri- 
can gardens as the [Irish 
Yew does in English gar- 
dens. 

The original plant in our 
nurseries is 24 years old 
and a little less than 6 feet 
high. 

1 to 14 ft. specimens $5 


Home Landscapes 
Our catalogue, a delight- 
fully written reference book 
on the best trees, shrubs 
and other plants for Ameri- 
can gardens will be sent 
free on request. 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 


and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.90 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) _ 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) ; 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leave 
have formed. Very beautiful arid perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best” 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americat 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate mr 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
Wy ‘Ss 


framinghare series 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HORTICULTURE 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





This seems to have been a banner 
year for the Peony. All the shows were 
well attended and the quality of the 
blooms displayed was excellent. Grow- 
es are learning that only the best 
they have should be taken into the 
show room. It is rather unfortunate 
that the remarkably fine late varieties 
like President Wilson are never ready 
in time for the big shows, but the in- 
terest in them is attested by the fact 
that the Cherry Hill Nursery was able 
to put on a special exhibition at Man- 
chester, Mass., this year, showing 
nothing but the late varieties. 

A particularly interesting report in 
connection with the Peony season 
comes from Kenosha, Ind., which is 
the home of Henry §S. Cooper. Mr. 
Cooper, who is a retired business man, 
isan ardent patron of the Peony and 
avery large grower. Drawing on his 
fields for the material, Mr. Cooper 
sent more than 200,000 Peony blooms 
fo government hospitals all over the 
comtry. It is estimated that more 
than 18,000 wounded war veterans 
were given flowers in this way. This is 
the third year in which Mr. Cooper 
has distributed his Peonies in some 
sich manner, although he always has 
am abundance left for the shows and 
for his friends. 


Demonstration Gardens 


Six demonstration gardens have 
been established in Canada. Irises are 
being tested at London, and Peonies 
tt Galt, Ont. There is a test garden 
for @ladioli at Guelph, one for Dahlias 
tt Mimico and Rose gardens at Hamil- 
and Markham. The Markham gar- 
ten is the last to be started, the Roses 
laving been planted this year. There 
ow 1,200 plants and there will be 
about 3,000 next year. 


Horticultural Firm 100 Years Old 
On the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
June last, the house of Truffaut, fam- 
ous in French horticulture, celebrated 
at Versailles the centenary of its estab- 
lishment. Features of the occasion were 
a grand ball, a symbolical ballet in the 
Roseraie, and a banquet at which vete- 
ran employees and professional friends 
testified to the unbroken service rend- 
ered by this family from father to son 
for a century past. There were pres- 
ent M. Albert Truffaut, pere, now re- 
tired, with his sons, M. Albert-Ferdi- 
nand, the present executive of the 
establishment, and M. Georges, the 
head of the celebrated laboratories, 
while four young petitsfils gave prom- 
ise of a continuation of this horticul- 
tural dynasty to the fifth generation. 


Carnation Giants 

It is announced that after ten years 
of experimental work Charles Betscher 
of Dover, Ohio, has produced Carna- 
tions which measure from two and one- 
half to three inches across and which 


appear in every imaginable color 
from shades of scarlets, crimsons, 
maroons, purples, pinks, down to 


whites and yellows, with all manner 
of variations. 














HENRY S. COOPER DIVIDING A CLUMP 
OF PEONIES 


Wild Flower Preserve 


It is learned from the Wild Flower, 
the new quarterly publication of the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society of America, that’ 
Mr. J. Nelson Caldwell has donated to 
the city of Cincinnati land known as 
the “Caldwell Tract at Hartwell,” to 
be known in memory of his wife as the 
“Stella Ross Caldwell Wild Flower 
Preserve.” Mr. Caldwell bas already 
donated the “Rawson Tract” in Clif- 
ton as a Bird Reserve. It is stated 
that these localities are now practically 
a part of the- park system of the city. 

It is also learned that in the early 
spring of 1921 Mr. Walter Hofer 
planted a tract of about one half acre 
of land at the extreme southwest of 
the school grounds at East High School 
for the establishment of a small wood- 
land of native American trees and 
shrubs and a sanctuary for wild 
flowers. 





PLANTING CONIFERS 


Handling Young Specimens in Au- 
gust—The Proper Grouping 

Grouping conifers is a matter of 
taste, and to do the grouping satis- 
factorily is not an easy task. Gener- 
ally when a bed is planted the trees 
are small, and if they are placed al. 
the right distance it looks empty, 
lacking display effect. This is the 
reason why they are commonly 
planted too elose at the beginning. 
After a few years the trouble be- 
gins, and there is no end of moving 
and transplanting; the best way to 
avoid that trouble is to have the in- 
itial planting according to the future 
size, and then to fill between with 
common and cheap kinds that can 
be cut back in the beginning, and 
taken out altogether as room is 
needed. 

Spruce, Firs, Pines, and other big- 
growing species ought not to be 
planted in beds; the common kinds 
ean be planted in masses for wind break 
or background, and the rarer sorts 
isolated or set in clumps of three, five 
or more, on the corner of big lawns 
at least twenty feet apart, or per- 
haps in such ways as to give good 
vistas. In many places conifers are 
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planted in beds as regards color only, 
without consideration of their size of 
growth, and as close as one or one 
and a half feet apart; that is cer- 
tainly a matter of taste, but they do 
not last long; they soon kill one an- 
other. 

Young conifers can be transplanted 
with as much success in the fall as 
in spring if enough water can be 
given. August is better than October, 
for they have then time to make new 
roots before frost. With big conifers, 
if they have to be shipped a great dis- 
tance, spring planting is better, ex- 
cept for trees that are in first-class 
moving ‘condition. Transplanting a 
short distance, with any of the ap- 
paratus in use for that purpose, can 
be done just as successfully in fall 
or spring, or when frozen in winter. 
Big frozen balls are easier and less 
expensive to handle than soft soil 
that needs special preparation. The 
care to be given after transplanting 
everybody knows—plenty of water 
and heavy mulching. 


WORK OF THE IRIS BORER 


One of the few insect enemies of 
the Iris, the Macronoctua onusta, or 
Iris borer, is reported to be very ac- 
tive this season. The eggs, which are 
seattered between the edges of over- 
lapping leaves several inches above 
the ground, hatch in May, but the 
larval development is usually com- 
pleted in August, and the moth ap- 
pears in September or October to be- 
gin a new cycle. 

The first evidence of the pest on 
a plant is a small oily-looking spot 
on an inner leaf, where the eating 
was begun. As the larva works down 
the plant begins to show yellow 
leaves, and by the time it reaches 
the rhizome so much has been eaten 
that a slight pull will bring away the 
central leaves. Remedial steps should 
be taken as soon as these signs are 
observed, although when the borer 
appears for the first time in a garden 
its presence will probably not be sus- 
pected until the whole sheaf has been 
attacked. By this time the larva has 
probably entered the rhizome. 

In a small garden the borer may be 
eut out with a knife, the injured 
leaves removed, and the chewed por- 
tions of the rhizome scraped clean. 
All serapings and affected leaves 
should be burned. It will be well to 
go over the plants again for eggs in 
the late fall after the moths have 
emerged, and a further check may 
be applied in the spring at hatching 
time by spraying with arsenate of 
lead and nicotine. 
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PHLOX IN THE GARDEN 


AUGUST 15, 194 





Phlox are the hardiest of plants, 
not excepting Peonies. They flower 


from spring until autumn and 
they grow from one inch to six feet 
high. The smaller kinds are like moss 
covered with jewels; the tall varie- 
ties are as effective as Hollyhocks. 
Their tones and shades of color are 
as numerous as in any other family 
of garden plants. They are agreeably 
perfumed. They are comparatively 
little injured by storms and they have 
but few insect enemies. White mil- 
dew, which is their worst fungus en- 
emy, will never do any injury under 
good cultivation. In any event Slug 
Shot is a very effective mildew de- 
stroyer. 

Phlox must have rich, deep, well- 
drained soil to produce the best and 
brightest flowers. In fact, it is better 
not to attempt to grow them at all 
unless they can have proper care. A 
good sandy soil two or three feet in 
depth, deeply dug and heavily dressed 
with well rotted manure, three parts 
rotted, and watered occasionally with 
liquid manure, will grow them to per- 
fection. 

The distance to plant depends upon 
what the object in view is. Strong 
plants early planted are good the 
first year, at the best their second 
year and not nearly as good the third 
year. There should not be any fourth 
year with Phlox unless they are ex- 
ceptionally sturdy. Eight inches or a 
foot apart is about right in beds or 
groups; in rows seven inches is far 


enough if strong masses of color gy 
desired. 

Here is a little tip about Using 
Phlox indoors. Cut the flowers in th 
morning as soon as they are dry fry 
dew; turn the panicles upside dow 
and with an atomizer spray the ealy 
and tubes of the flowers with a soy 
tion of gum arabic, which should) 
just thick enough to be slightly sti¢y 
when pressed between finger aj 
thumb. Then place the stems in wate 
to a good depth, and as soon as th 
gum is dry there will be no sheddi 
of flowers, and the panicles will 
in good condition for three or fox 
days. The atomizer must be kept cor. 
ered in water when not in use, ani 
the mucilage tightly corked. Poppig 
treated this way are made equally 
as permanent. 

Autumn is the ideal time for plant 
ing flowers and work can be done w 
to the middle of October. It is wel 
to apply a mulch of well rotted 
manure, leaf mold or peat moss. 

Phlox will grow in sun or shade, 
but it appears to best advantage in 
partial shade. When protected from 
the hot rays of the sun the bloom 
give a better color and last longer. 
This is especially true of the lighter 
shades, the lilaes and violets in par 
ticular. The brilliant reds and crim 
son are also much more effective 
when seen in diffused light, though 
their colors are not so readily affeetel 
by the sun. 

In preparing for the planting o 


THE SALMON PINK PHLOX ELIZABETH CAMPBELL 
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Phlox, the land should be spaded 
deeply, —two feet is not too much. 
Phlox does best in rich sandy loam, 
gd where fertilizer is necessary, 
yell rotted horse manure is the best. 
The plant should be set so that the 
gown is about two inches below the 
surface, and the soil should be pressed 
frmly about it. 

After the planting and before the 
ground freezes cover the beds with a 
litter of leaves and stable manure to 
depth of from three to five inches. 
Be careful to have this mulch extend 
yell beyond the edge of the bed. 

If you want to keep your varieties 
tme you must take care to keep the 
geds from ripening and being seat- 
teed on the beds, to come up and 
fom a tangled mass in which it is 
impossible to tell the old plants from 
the seedlings. Either the tops should 
be cut off before the seeds mature or 
the seedlings pulled up before they 
gow too large to be distinguished 
from the parent plant. ; 

In some gardens Phlox plants are 
badly damaged by a rust which causes 
the leaves to turn brown. The only 
worth while remedy is Bordeaux mix- 
ture sprayed on the foliage in August 
ad September with the same mixture 
wed around the roots early in July. 
Red spider also does considerable dam- 
awe in some gardens. Aphine has been 
found a very satisfactory spray in or- 
der to get rid of this pest. 

Among the good varieties of Phlox 
the following are to be recommended: 

Elizabeth Campbell, salmon pink, 
with ighter shading and a dark red eye. 

Miss Lindgard, pearly white with 
a faint pink eye. Very early, with 
ine glossy foliage and an excellently 
cut flower. 

Independence (also known as Mrs. 
Jealkins ) pure white with very large 
és. Unusually free blooming. 

glon, carmine rose with very 
ge panicles. 

ies Sandeau, pure pink, a dwarf 
variety but having large flowers. 
‘Eifopa, pure white flowers of large 

ewith a crimson center. 
bacchante, tyrian-rose with very 
ge flowers. 

on, brilliant cherry-red. 

t Vacaresco, white, This is a 
Gwarf variety. 

Strom, rose, white centre; large 






















mm, pure white with a faint rose 
d large trusses. 
'Anton Buchner, pure white; 







®. Struthers, bright, pinkish 
ton with a crimson eye. 

' fapis de Blanc, very large, pure 
Vhite and dwarf. ' 
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KEEPING CUT FLOWERS 
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Gladioli are among the best of gar- 
den flowers for home decoration, but 
when they are cut much of the foliage 
should be left, for otherwise the bulbs 
will not ripen properly. One or two 
blades may be ineluded and it is best 
to sever the spike with a sharp knife, 
making a slanting cut. If the stems 
are cut squarely across and rest on the 
bottom of the flower receptacle, they 
are practically sealed and water cannot 
enter them. Then, naturally, the 
flowers will soon fade. A slanting cut 
will remedy this condition. 


Poppies are usually classed among 
flowers which have little value for eut- 
ting. This is not because of any lack 
of decorative value, but because they 
have a tendency to pass very quickly. 
If cut in the heat of the day and placed 
in a vase of water, they will be limp 
within half an hour and the flowers 
drooping pathetically over the side of 
the vase. Gardeners who love Poppies 
and understand them have learned that 
they will last much longer if eut early 
in the morning and just before the buds 
have opened. And it is a rare pleasure 
to watch these buds unfold indoors. 


Morning Glories if cut at just the 
right stage will open before the eyes 
of the family at the breakfast table, if 
breakfast is not delayed too long. 


Hot Water for Dahlias 


The hot water treatment for Dahlias 
is often recommended by growers and 
may be worth trying, if the flowers do 
not last as long as it would seem they 
should. When this treatment is fol- 
lowed, the flowers are cut early in the 


morning and the stems stripped of 
their lower leaves, after which they are 
thrust into water as hot as the hand 
can bear it. There they are left until 
the water cools, after which they are 
placed in vases of fresh, cold water, 
but it is desirable to keep them in the 
dark for ten or twelve hours. Treated 
in this way, the flowers will keep fresh 
a surprisingly long time. 


A good way to keep Violets is to tie 
them loosely in little bunches of eight 
or ten and thrust them into moss with 
which a low receptacle has been filled. 
Of course the moss must be kept moist. 
Violets can be displayed very prettily 


this way, especially if a few white 
flowers like Lily-of-the-Valley be used 
with them. The same plan may be used 
with Pansies, or a suitable bowl may be 
filled with damp sand, into which the 
stems are thrust. If there are flowers 
enough to hide the sand or if a little 
moss be spread over the surface, this 
plan is very effective and the Pansies 
remain fresh a long time. Then, of 
course, there are the conventional Vio- 
let and Pansy holders sold in the shops. 
A piece of wire fly screening cut in 
circular form and fitted to the top of 
a bowl will serve as a substitute if 
some of the openings are enlarged a 
little with the point of a pencil. 


Preservatives 


Various preservatives are sometimes 
recommended for use in the water to 
make flowers last, but most of them are 
of doubtful value. A bit of charcoal, 
though, serves a useful purpose in 
keeping the water sweet through its 
peculiar absorbent qualities. 


Nasturtiums suffer from being gath- 
ered while the sunlight is hot upon 
them, but in the early morning, with 
the dew still damp upon their leaves, 
they can be found nestling in the 
shadow of half-open heads just in the 
right condition for our vases. The fra- 
gile Heliotrope plucked at this hour 
will retain its freshness, whereas if 
culled when the sun lies fierce upon it, 
it will droop and turn black in the 
shadiest parlor. 


Flowers and plants wilt because 
water is transpired by leaves and petals 
more rapidly than it is taken up 
through the stem. On a dry, hot day 
leaves and flowers often wilt on the 
plant. Even when not actually wilted 
they may contain barely moisture 
enough to hold them in shape, and 
when cut under these circumstances 
they wither at once unless they are put 
into water instantly, when they will 
often become more plump than they 
were before cutting. The stems of 
plants when cut begin immediately to 
change structure, and form a callus at 
the wound, which interferes with the 
absorption of fluids. It is advisable, 
therefore, to cut the stems off a second 
time while under water, so that all the 
channels through which water rises 
may be without any obstruction. 


Japanese Methods 


The Japanese who have made a spe- 
cial study of this branch of the art of 
flower arrangement, have special rules 
for different plants, If the Wistaria is 
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to be used in decoration, its cut stem is 
burned and then immersed in spirits. 
The Hydrangea and the Lespedeza 
should also have the cut ends* burnt to 
charcoal before immersing in water. 
All flowers which suck up water with 
difficulty are improved in vitality by 
treating the end of their stems with 
fire or hot water. Land plants derive 
benefit from the burning, but water 
plants require boiling water. 

When the Japanese use the Bamboo 
in decoration, which is their frequent 
custom, they cut it at a very early 
hour, four in the morning, and remove 
the bottom division or knot, leaving the 
upper division untouched. They then 
fill the tube with fifty-eight grains of 
cloves stewed in hot water and seal up 
the bottom. It is then laid horizontally 
until the liquor enclosed is cool, after 
which it is ready for use. When the 
colored Maple is employed, the leaves 
are immersed in water for an hour be- 
fore using. The very dark red ones are 
particularly hard to preserve, but the 
lighter ones are more enduring. 

The Morning Glory, of which the 
Japanese make great use, is carefully 
cut in the evening after the flowers are 
tightly closed. The sleeping buds are 
then gently wrapped in soft paper by 
their dextrous fingers, and this is not 
removed until the following morning, 
when the arrangement is made. 





STRANGE BEHAVIOR OF A 
VIRGILIA 


Dear Sir:— 

I was much interested in the ob- 
servation on the flowering of the 
Yellow-wood Tree, in your issue of 
August 1, because of the way three 
trees on these grounds behaved this 
year. I first saw them in 1921, and 
they flowered that year. The follow- 
ing year they behaved as they were 
supposed to do by not flowering. 

In the early part of June, 1923, 
they were in wonderful bloom and 
greatly admired by visitors here at 
Commencement time. To my great 
surprise they flowered almost as pro- 
fusely this year, the chief difference 
being that they came in ten days 
later. I have been wondering ever 
sinee if this is an exceptional ease. 
Other particular Yellow-wood Trees 
that had been under my observation 
for seven years confirmed what I had 
previously been told about their 
flewering only every other year. It 
would be interesting to know if 
others have observed them flowering 
in successive years. 

—H. E. Downer. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Speedwells 





There are several varieties of the 
Speedwells or Veronicas which should 
flower at this season, all of them 
with blue flowers or in exceptional 
cases with white flowers. The one 
most commonly seen in gardens is 
V. virginica but this is by no means 
the best kind. Indeed, it might be 
banished without serious loss. It 
spreads rather rapidly and has an in- 
sipid appearance, if such a word may 
be used. V. spicata, with excellent 
blue flowers is preferable and is a 
very good plant for very sunny ex- 
posures and in loose soil. After all, 
though, the one Speedwell to be 
chosen, when a choice can be made, 
is V. longifolia subsessilis. No other 
Veronica can approach it in size of 
spike or depth of color. The blue is 
very rich, the stenis are stout, and 
the clumps grow large. In addition 
this variety is entirely hardy. What 
else could be desired of a late flower- 
ing perennial? The Speedwell is very 
easily propagated by division of the 
clumps in the spring. 


The Menkshoods 


As yet Monkshoods (Aconitums) 
are not as often seen in the gardens 
of amateurs as they will be when 
their beauty and usefulness become 
better known. For a long time A. 
napellus was the only kind grown 
and still remains an excellent garden 
subject, growing six feet high and 
bearing spikes of indigo blue flowers 
in August and September. There is 
also a white flower variety of this 
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species and some new crosses hay 
given varieties having white flowe, 
flecked with blue, very pretty ang 
unusual. The flowers of A. Fischer, 
are bluish-lilac, also delicate an 
attractive. The piants of this variety 
grow only two or three feet high by 
the flowering season is carried jnty 
October. 

The tallest of all the Monkshood 
is A. Wilsonii from China where j 
was found by E. H. Wilson of th 
Arnold Arboretum. This species 9 
tains the height of six feet and eq. 
ries great quantities of violet-bly 
flowers, throwing out many later) 
shoots, on each of which blooming 
sp.kes appear. All the Aconitums ay 
readily divided but it is well to wait 
until spring before doing this work 
It is one of the good features of they 
plants that they can be grown in par 
tial shade, flowering well although 
they may receive direct sunlight only 
a few hours each day. They should 
always be planted in masses in order 
to be effective and prefer a soil whie 
is not too dry. 





THE CUP FLOWERS 


There are several species of the Cup 
Flower (Nierembergia) but most of 
them are available only as grea 
house plants. N. rivularis, however, i 
hardy enough for the open border and 
carries the common name of White 
cup. It is a slender, creeping plant 
with branches that seldom rise ove 
six feet high, but when once estab- 
lished it makes a dense mat. There 
is even danger that it may become tw 
well established unless care is taken 
to keep it within bounds, for it roots 
from small pieces of broken stem ani 
therefore has a marked tendency to 
spread. This feature is the only dis 
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advantage which it has as a rock 
plant, for the broad, bell-shaped flow- 
ers with golden yellow throats are 
yery handsome. The plant is partic- 
wiarly useful for covering banks, 
where its spreading habit is a virtue. 
Another form, N. gracilis, which is 
more often offered by dealers, is an 
excellent plant for hanging baskets 
and is very easy to grow. 





PRUNING CLIMBING ROSES 


The pruning of climbing Roses can 
be put off until winter or early spring 
but it is better to do the work now 
in order that the new growths may 
have all the room they need for full 
development. Free growing Roses as 
Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa and Hia- 
watha require particular hard cut- 
ting, most of the old wood being re- 
moved. It is very easy to distinguish 
this wood now by its brown and 
rather lifeless color. It is not safe, 
however, to work wholly by rule of 
thumb in cutting back the climbers. 
Some of the newer varieties which 
make several long canes instead of 
throwing out many short lateral 
growths are inclined to flower on 
last year’s wood. Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber and Emily Gray are good ex- 
amples. To cut out all the old wood 
from these varieties would be to in- 
terfere with next season’s bloom. 
The proper pruning of climbing roses 
means cutting out the old shoots at 
the very base. 





THE INDEPENDENCE DAY ROSE 


The lovely soft yellow Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet Rose blossoms well 
in our garden at Hillerest. We have 
also had much success with the fickle 
William Dreer, but the Rose which 
has given us great satisfaction is the 
deep, rich yellow Independence Day. 
It grows near the Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet so that we have been 
able to compare them and prefer the 
deep richness of its color to the softer 
yellow of the Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet. It ‘is hardy and a_ free 
bloomer. When fully open it shows 
its centre, being almost like a single 
tose in this respect. Its bud is lovely. 

Mr. Thomas in his list of Roses for 
“All American Climates’’ gives the 
parentage of the Independence Day 

as a eross between Mme. 
Edouard Herriot and the Souvenir de 
Gustave Prat. Its color is a combina- 
tion of flame color and apricot. He 
it among the decorative Roses. 

—M. R. Case. 


Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA 





There seems to be no common name 
for Xanthoceras sorbifolia, a small 
tree of northern China, and which 
owes its botanical name to the pres- 
ence between the petals of curious 
yellow horn-shaped glands. The flow- 
ers are produced in great profusion 
in racemes eight or twelve inches long, 
appearing as the leaves are unfolding. 
The fruit, which is a globose or pear- 
shaped capsule, not unlike that of 
some of the smooth-fruited Horse- 
chestnuts in general appearance, 
finally splits into three valves, and 
contains a number of globose, nearly 
black, shining seeds half an inch in 
diameter. The fruit is now ripening 
on plants in the Arnold Arboretum. 

In spite of its hardiness and the 
beauty of its flowers, Xanthoceras is 
still rare in American and European 
gardens. This is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that, although it is hardy against 
cold, it is evidently fastidious and 
does not grow well in all soils and 
situations. Most of the plants which 





have been tried in this country have 
perished sooner or later. 

From the Abbé David’s notes we 
learn that Xanthoceras is a tree fif- 
teen to eighteen feet high, and ex- 
ceedingly rare in those parts of 
China and Mongolia which he visited; 
that it is cultivated in the gardens 
of Pekin, and that the seeds are 
eaten by the Chinese. 





GLADIOLUS HENRY CO. GOEHL 
(Cover Illustration) 


In addition to being an unusually 
handsome Gladiolus, Henry C. Goehl 
has the merit of blooming very early 
in the season. Often it is in flower 
within ninety days from the time the 
bulbs go into the ground. The large 
white flowers are slightly suffused 
with pink-and have a deep red throat. 
This gladiolus is one of the creations 
of Eugene J. Fischer of Jamaica Plain 
and one of his best. 








A GOOD SPECIMEN OF XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA 
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PRACTICAL FLOWER 
GARDENING* 


It is obviously impossible to pack 
into one small volume all the informa- 
tion available about the planning of 
gardens, the care of lawns, the con- 
struction of rockeries, the planting of 
bulbs, and the destruction of insect 
pests. Consequently, Miss Katharine 
M-P. Cloud, in her new book, Practical 
Flower Gardening, has left unsaid 
many things which perhaps she ought 
to have said. It is to her credit, how- 
ever, that she has said very little that 
she ought not to have said. Her aceur- 
acy speaks well for the School of 
Horticulture for women at Ambler, 
Pa., of which Miss Cloud is a gradu- 
ate. 

One reason why this addition to the 
long list of garden books is worth a 
place on the home library shelves is 
because the author has taken pains 
to deseribe the little details which are 
often left out of such volumes, but 
without which the amateur finds him- 
self at a loss when he begins actual 
work. Miss ap- 
proaches her subject from a new angle 


Cloud, moreover, 


in several instances. 


She proposes, for example, that the 
rock garden be used as a means of 
occupying shady corhers where ordi- 
nary perennials would not thrive, and 
she gives a reasonably long list of ex- 
cellent plants well adapted to. such 
locations. Indeed, Miss Cloud appar- 
ently realizes what most. authors 
overlook, that the average amateur, 
especially the one with a suburban 
garden, must plant under conditions 


*Practical Flower Gardening, by Katharine 
M-P. Cloud. Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 
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which are not very favorable to plant 
life. Having this fact in mind, she 
gives a list of plants that can be 
grown under adverse circumstances. 

For spots that get very little sun- 
light, if any, she recommends Tuber- 
ous Begonias and hardy Ferns. What 
she says about Ferns is of particular 
value because Fern gardens are grow- 
ing rapidly in favor. To begin exactly 
right, according to Miss Cloud, the 
soil must be excavated to a depth of 
18 inches, and a layer of coarse coal 
ashes or clinkers spread over the bot- 
tom of the bed, unless the drainage is 
naturally good. Two-thirds pure leaf 
mold and one-third top soil are ree- 
ommended for the bed itself. It is 
pointed out that Ferns enjoy a loose 
open soil through which their roots 
can ramify with ease, and also one 
that is rich in organic material such 
as leaf mold. Clay soils are not satis- 
factory, but can be made available by 
adding coarse builders’ sand. 


The fact is emphasized that even 
with good soil Ferns will not thrive 
unless the ground is kept moist, and 
not then unless the drainage is suffi- 
ciently good to prevent the bed from 
becoming water logged. A mulch of 
lawn clippings or chopped sphagnum 
moss is recommended by the author 
to retain moisture and to prevent the 
Ferns from becoming splashed with 
mud. It is stated that planting may 
be done in the autumn or early spring. 

One planting detail commonly over- 
looked is dwelt upon. That is the dan- 
ger of setting the Ferns too deeply 
into the soil. The heart of the plants 
should be on a line with the surround- 
ing ground. If planting is done in the 
fall a mulch of leaves will help to give 
the ferns protection the first winter, 
but it should not be spread in place 
until after the ground has become 
frozen over. 


Miss Cloud finds that most of the 
lilies will grow in partial shade. She 
urges the necessity of planting L. 
eandidum, L. Canadense, and L. super- 
bum in late summer, the reason be- 
ing, as all experienced garden makers 
know, that the Madonna lily and the 
others will not become well estab- 
lished unless planted before the mid- 
dle of September. 


The author has a liking for shrubs 
as well as Alpine plants in the rock 
garden, and mentions the Abelias, An- 
dromedas, Azaleas, and some of the 
Conifers as useful for this purpose. 

Of course there is a chapter on 
Roses, with lists of good varieties for 
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the home garden. In the final para. 
graph on pruning she says: ‘‘ Whe 
gathering Roses during the summer 
cut the flowers with long stems. In rp. 
moving faded flowers this methog 
should also be practiced.’’ It is try 
that this is what might be calle 
‘‘standardized’’ advice. That it jg 
good advice, however, is coming to he 
questioned. Mrs. Harriet Foote, of 
Marblehead, Mass., who has won wide 
fame as a Rose grower and a plante 
of Rose gardens, insists that no har 
pruning should be done, at least the 
first year, and deprecates the cutting 
of blooms with long stems. In Mr 
Foote’s own garden and in_ thoge 
which she has planted the hybrid teas 
are allowed to make much more ram. 
pant growth than is usually the ease, 
and they bloom with a luxuriance that 
tempts the visitor to accept her 
method as better than the one usually 
prescribed. 

Miss Cloud likes to mulch the Rose 
bed in summer, using sphagnum moss, 
spent manure or lawn clippings. The 
use of sphagnum moss in this way is 
a-plan which is now receiving wide 
consideration. The moss keeps the 
ground cool and does away with the 
necessity of cultivation, and to some 
extent with the need of applying 
water artificially. 

Her method of wintering standard 
Roses is to bury them in a treneh 
lined with straw or dry leaves, cov- 
ering them with one foot of soil. It 
is explained that the entire plant may 
be dug up or the roots loosened on one 
side so that the bush ean be bent over 
until it lies in the trench. 


One of the best chapters in the book 
is headed ‘‘General Garden Advice,” 
and is full of suggestions. Sheep 
manure is recommended as the best 
fertilizer for encouraging healthy 
growth in backward plants, from one 
teaspoonful to three tablespoonfuls 
being used for each specimen. It is 
stated that sheep manure applied 
lightly over the beds once a month ot 
so during the growing season is at 
vantageous. A pinch of nitrate of 
soda may be given to each newly set 
plant for a quick start, but must be 
used early in the season and with 
moderation. This fertilizer is al% 
recommended for ‘‘greening up’’ aly 
plants that appear sickly. Bone meal 
is the fertilizer with which most gar 
den makers are familiar, but Mis 
Cloud points out that it becomes avail 
able slowly so that fertilizers which 
act more quickly are needed for m 
mediate results. She likes to apply 
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hone meal in the autumn so that it will 


he available the following spring. 

Garden makers who have been be- 
set with cutworms the past season 
will be interested in the author’s 
method of dealing with these pests. 
Her instructions are: ‘‘ Make holes a 
foot deep at intervals of every two 
feet, and pour one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of carbon bisulphide in each, 
quickly plugging up the hole with 
sil.’? This material forms a gas 
which penetrates the soil and kills all 
forms of animal life. It is important 
to remember that this material is ex- 
tremely inflammable, and should never 
be uncovered in the presence of fire, 
even to the extent of a lighted cigar. 

In a chapter devoted to shrubs Miss 
(loud says that most shrubs can be 
propagated by dividing them with a 
sharp spade. It is a much better 
plan to take cuttings at this season. 
These should be six or eight inches 
long, each with two buds. If tied in 
bundles and buried, heads up, in well 
drained soil, with a mulch over them 
for the winter, they will be in good 
condition to go into the ground next 
season. Most of the common garden 
shrubs can be propagated in this man- 
ner. 

Miss Cloud is also a bit beside the 
mark when she calls Lonicera tatarica 
the best bush” honeysuckle. Most 
planters consider that Morrowii, 
Maackii, or the newer Korolkovii are 
better. All these honeysuckles are ex- 
tremely worth while, and are as at- 
tractive now when in fruit as they 
were earlier in the season when cov- 
ered with blooms. 

There are other chapters in this 
book of equal interest and value, but 
enough has been said to show that it 
covers a very wide range in a sur- 
prisingly complete and definite way, 
considering the fact that the volume 
is limited to 250 pages. 


THE AUGUST IRIS 

The Iris which blooms every Au- 
gust in the shade of the wood road 
at Hillerest Gardens is a hybrid of 
the Cengialti, the species which grows 
in Lombardy and the Southern Tyrol. 
tis bright purple with a white beard, 
and measures twenty inches tall when 
in flower. 

In the shade of the wood-road 
the Japanese Irises have kept on blos- 
‘oming well into August. A new and 
‘iitier bed is being prepared for 
them. So next summer we expect to 
have the Iris kaempferi in bloom for 
‘month or six weeks, as we shall con- 
tinue to grow them also in the shade. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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GLADIOLI 


Can the Color Be Intensified? 





“ 


The statement is sometimes made 
with a show of authority that fertil- 
izers applied along the rows of Gladi- 
oli just as the flower spikes are shoot- 
ing will intensify the color of the 
blooms. The Ohio Experiment Station 
has been making tests to determine the 
truth of this statement and now an- 
nounces that, after several trials, 
they have not found that the fertil- 
izers have any effect on the color of 
the blooms. 

Nevertheless, fertilizer can be used 
at this time to increase the size 
of the blooms. There seems to be no 
doubt about its value in this respect. 
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may be necessary to allow sufficient 
unfoldment of a flower to make its 
identification possible. 


Gladioli in California 
Dear Sir: 

I am sending you a photograph 
showing how we use the Gladiolus for 
table decoration in the Santa Maria 
Inn. The Gladioli used in the window 
are Prince of Wales, while those on the 
tables are various kinds, including Tip- 
lady. 

The variety Mrs. Peters is coming 
along nicely. I had about five thousand 
of the Prince of Wales the past season 
and it gave me the best results. We 
have cut about two hundred from the 
garden since last April every day. I 
use this variety in the windows in old 
copper pots, which harmonize nicely 
with the salmon color of the Prince of 
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GLADIOLUS BLOOMS AS 


Either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia is the kind of fertilizer to 
employ, and only a little is needed. 
The fertilizer may be used as a top 
dressing or dissolved in water and 
sprinkled along the rows. When used 
dry watering should be resorted to 
immediately. 

If seed is to be saved, the pods may 
be left on the plants until they crack. 
Then they should be removed and 
thoroughly dried, after which it will 
be easy to separate the seeds. It is to 
be remembered that seed production 
weakens the plants, for which reason 
no flowers should be allowed to mature 
unless seed is desired. Indeed, no 


blooms should be allowed if one de- 
sires to develop particularly strong 
bulbs of a given variety, although it 


A TABLE DECORATION 


Wales. I had about two thousand of 
Myra and about the same of Tiplady. 
One combination which made a decided 
hit was the Kirkhoff Violets and 
eanary Primulinus hybrids. _ 

My Mrs. Dr. Nortons are blooming 
nicely now and are admired very much. 
I have all the leading varieties of 
Primulinus and the four leaders in 
my opinion are Tiplady, Maiden’s 
Blush, Dorothy Wheeler and Salmon 
Beauty. 

Hundreds of people have admired 
our Gladioli this year and many of 
them said that they never would have 
believed that they could be used to 
such good advantage for decorative 
purposes in a hotel or on tables. 

—Frank J. MeCoy. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





It seems rather strange that English 
flower growers have not yet learned the 
true value of the Peony as a garden 
flower. It is true that many excellent 
varieties have come from England and 
of course English growers must be 
familiar with the work of the great 
French hybridizers. Nevertheless there 
is an apathetic feeling toward the 
Peony which American enthusiasts can- 
not understand. When Mrs. Edward 
Harding of New Jersey announced the 
offer of a silver cup to be awarded by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in an 
amateur’s competition it was felt that 
the number of entries would be large. 
When the date for the show came, how- 
ever, only two exhibits were staged and 
the judges found neither of them mer- 
itorious enough to receive the cup. No 
doubt this situation will change, for 
the Peony is bound to make its way 
across the water as it has here, but at 
the present time European growers, on 
the continent as well as in England, are 
far behind American flower growers in 
the cultivation of this delightful garden 
subject. 


Mrs. Harding herself has done as 
much as any one person, probably, to 
popularize the Peony in America. Her 
books are the standard works on Peony 
culture and she has inspired hundreds 
of amateurs to become Peony growers. 
What Mrs. Harding says about Peonies 
ean be depended upon as reliable and 
without bias. She wrote some years ago 
that Jubilee, which has been widely ex- 
ploited, had a most annoying defect in 
its weakness of stem, and that state- 
ment has been borne out at the shows 
this year. This defect is obvious, even 
to the beginner in Peony cultivation. 
Jubilee, therefore, is to be set down as 
a collector’s flower but not a Peony to 
be recommended to the amateur. 

The Peony which was originated by 
A. J. Shaylor of Auburndale some 
years ago and named in honor of Mrs. 
Harding is a wonderful flower when 
seen at its best and made a sensation 
when first exhibited. Unfortunately it 
has not lived up to its reputation and 
is being planted rather doubtfully now. 
It seems to me, however, that the 
trouble is not in the variety itself but 
in the way in which it has been handled. 
Indeed, Mrs. Harding stands as an ex- 
ample of what to expect when an effort 
is made to obtain heavy production 


without regard to the effect on the 
plant. The Peony Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing has been ruined by close division. 
The clumps have been cut so hard and 
so small that they have been devitalized 
and robbed of their stamina. I believe 
that this Peony will again be seen in 
its full. glory if the owners of what 
stock is now on hand will let it alone 
until it recovers its strength and is 
able to throw such blooms as were seen 
when it was first displayed. 


Probably Mrs. Harding has been a 
disappointment to Mr. Shaylor, but 
there is a long list of other seedling 
Peonies which can afford him consola- 
tion. His Mary Woodbury Shaylor, like 
Mrs. Harding, has been divided too 
often but it still remains a magnificent 
variety. Georgiana Shaylor, Frances 
Shaylor and Rose Shaylor are a trio 
of fine kinds. Perhaps Rose Shaylor has 
not been appreciated to the extent 
which it deserves. It was first shown in 
1818, I think, although possibly under 
a number. The flowers are light pink 
and borne on tall, stiff stems, which 
carry the blooms high above the plants. 
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It made a splendid impression whe 
shown in Boston. 

It is interesting to find that the », 
rieties attracting the greatest attentiq 
at the Des Moines show this year wy 
largely the same as those proming; 
at the Boston exhibition. Yet the ney. 
est varieties were not always the yi. 
ners at either show. The best flower y 
the Des Moines show was, in the opip. 
ion of the judges, a bloom of Milt 
Hill. It was indeed a fine bloom, pe. 
fect in form and measuring ten ine 
across. On the other hand, second priz 
in this class was won by Nancy Dolmy, 
a brand-new seedling brought ont ly 
Judge Vories of St. Joseph, Mo. Thi 
new Peony is a deep pink with yey 
stiff stems. 





DWARF IRISES 


Varieties Which Are Especially $y. 
isfactory in Rock Gardens 


If I were planting a garden, be ii 
ever so small, I would certainly hay 
some dwarf Irises in it. They start ty 
bloom the last of April and bloom a 
through the first weeks in May. They 
make color in my garden when nothixg 
else is in blossom. 

These Irises consist of the Pumik 
type, the Crimean, the Alpine hybrid 
and various crosses. They grow from 
three inches to about five high. The 


THE LIGHT PINK PEONY ROSE SHAYLOR 
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elors are various shades of yellow, 
purples, blues and cream. 

Among the yellows are Citrea, 
Qrange Queen and Chamiris aurea 
maculata. They resemble each other so 
much that if I were buying yellows I 
should choose Citrea and plant it in 
groups of five so that by the second 
year I would have a mass of yellow in 
the gardens. 

Niobe is a beautiful blue purple. 
(yanea is a deep purple and a very 
free bloomer. Ditton Purple grows 
taller than many of the others and 
blossoms a little late. Schneecuppe is a 
newer one and is very handsome. It 
looks white at a distance but is not 
pure white. It is greatly admired in 
my garden. I have twenty varieties of 
dwarfs in my garden and would not do 
without any of them. 

Blue Beard is another favorite of 
mine. The standards are white flaked 
pale blue, and the falls are sulphur 
faked with purple. Baleeng, H. m. 
white is a very handsome one but does 
not multiply well in my garden. 

These Irises grow well in rock gar- 
dens and also in borders in formal 
gardens. I have planted a number in 
my woods under pine trees and they 
have grown as well as in my iris beds. 
They are very handsome in masses 
among other plants. 

When planting a rock garden do 
not forget the dainty. little Iris Cristata, 
§ creeping species from two to three 
inches high, of a beautiful amethyst 







“fhe dwarf species of the Iris have 
i bred with the standards and are 
bd the intermediates which bloom 
Ween the time of the dwarfs and the 
ds. 
y planting dwarfs, then the inter- 
lates, then early Germanic, the tall 
lards, the Siberican and then Jap- 
€ one can have a constant bloom of 
§from last of April well into July. 
: —Mrs. William E. Clark. 
mn, Mass. 





















ED PANSIES IN AUGUST 


pansies which have been 
fing steadily since spring’ are 
(to become exhausted by the 
eof August with the result that 
Bratively few flowers are pro- 
[in the autumn. For that reason 
i very good plan to pick off all 
Owers for a few weeks at this 
mand to prevent the formation 
ed pods. The buds may be left 
@ very little pulverized sheep 
re dug into the soil. Then the 
display will be almost as fine 
Mat which makes the bed or bor- 
fa delight all through the spring. 
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SHRUBS 


Late Blooming Tamarisks 


The late blooming Tamarisk is one 
of the best shrubs for August and 
September and it is altogether better 
than the forms which, under a variety 
of names bloom in late spring and 
early summer. When strong plants of 
the late-flowering Tamarisk, which is 
generally known as T. indica, are cut 
back hard in early spring, they will 
throw out long, straight wands from 
six to eight feet long in a season, and 
their small pink flowers and buds 
among the foliage at the extremity of 
these pliant branches give an unusually 
graceful aspect to the shrub at this 
time. Its flowers are only one of its 
good points, for the soft foliage of 
masses of this plant produces a very 
agreeable effect all summer long. The 
Tamarisk has the special merit of 
being a good sea-side shrub, as it is 
able to endure both salt spray and 
strong winds. 


The Blue Spiraea 

The so-called blue Spiraea (Caryop- 
teris Mastacanthis) has long been in 
cultivation, yet rarely found in gar- 
dens. It is a smooth, branchy little 
shrub, having much the habit of Cal- 
licarpa, to which family it is allied. 
C. Mastacanthis does not appear to 
be truly hardy in this latitude, but 
it blossoms so late and so profusely, 
and is altogether so attractive, that 
it is well worth the trouble to lift it 
in autumn and place it in a pit or 
cold frame, and to replant it again in 
the spring. 

The flowers, which are individually 
small, are borne in clusters in the 
axils of the opposite leaves and on all 
the branches. Blossoming begins in 
September, and as the twigs continue 
to grow, new flower buds are pro- 
duced with each new pair of leaves, 
until further growth is checked by 
cold weather and frosts. The blos- 
soms are of a rich violet or lavender- 
blue color, and have a slight aromatic 
fragrance. The foliage, green above, 
is soft, downy and hoary white be- 
neath, and when bruised it gives out 
a very powerful, pungent, aromatic 
odor strongly suggestive of some 
plants of the Mint family. 


A Shrub for Shady Spots 


Apparently the Flowering Currant 
is not grown as widely as it was a 
few years ago. It is to be found in 
most country gardens, but is ne- 
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glected when shrubs are being chosen 
for gardens in cities and suburbs. 
Nevertheless it has pecular merits. 
For one thing it blooms very early 
in the spring, with yellow blossoms 
that give off a peculiar pungent but 
sweet perfume. It is not quite so re- 
fined in character as some other 
shrubs, and yet can be planted in 
borders without hesitation. It also 
has the merit of growing in corners 
which get sunlight for only a short 
time each day. Indeed, it is so easy 
to handle that it can be planted con- 
fidently in locations where few other 
shrubs could be expected to live at all. 
It may not bloom well in such posi- 
tions, but it will at least keep alive. 





ACTINIDIA ARGUTA 


In plants the sexes are often vari- 
ously distributed. There are many 
plants of which the male and female 
flowers are borne on different individ- 
uals; there are others which bear purely 
male and purely female or perfect 
hermaphrodite flowers on one and the 
same individual. In the genus Actinidia 
we have another arrangement. All grow- 
ers of this most useful vine know that 
some plants fruit and others do not 
and they are usually spoken of as male 
or female plants. This is not strictly 
correct. Throughout the genus of which 
there are many species all native of the 
Orient, the plants either bear purely 
male flowers or perfect hermaphrodite 
flowers; a condition wherein the flow- 
ers are purely female is unknown in 
this genus. So in Actinidia when one 
speaks of the female plants, that is 
the fruiting vine, it has reference to 
that in which the male and female 
organs are present in one and the same 
flower. 

—E. H. W. 





VIRGINIAN COWSLIP IN 
SUMMER 


The Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia 
virginica) is a lovely flower in spring 
gardens, its panicles of metallic blue 
flowers being very handsome when 
seen in masses, and equally charming 
when cut for the house. There is one 
important point to be borne in mind, 
however, when this plant is given a 
place in the garden. It dies down 
early in the season, but its long 
tuberous roots fill the earth and are 
easily injured. Any cultivation which 
is given the garden is very likely to 
do damage. For that reason the Mer- 
tensia should be planted in a spot by 
itself where it can receive special 
care or else its location in the border 
should be definitely marked. 
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Ask for Produc: Visit 
Catalogs ing eee Nursery 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains special lists of 
Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of Hardy, Old 
Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we 
have growing in pots for Summer Planting. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color and black. It contains an especially instructive 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous plants indicating flowering 
period, approximate height, and color. 


POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for im- 
mediate outdoor planting. A list of our potted Roses will be sent 
on application. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather in vari- 
ety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn, Euonymus in variety, 
Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 
Vines. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 

You are invited to visit our experimental Rose Garden and Rose 
Fields. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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New Hybrid Delphiniums 


For Late Summer Sowing 


Seed of the following varieties saved’ from a 
famous English Collection of name varieties. Stock 
limited. Price, per packet, 75c. 

Special Offer: One packet each of the following 
ten named varieties, $5.00, postpaid. 

CanpipaTe. Bright blue with white centre. 

C. W. Matrtues. Pure blue. 

LavanpaA. A very choice variety with large semi-double 
flowers of a deep rosy lavender with small white 
centre. 

Lirac QuEEN. Splendid spikes of deep mauve with 
white centre. 

MapaMe A. Leresore. Large spikes of pale blue with 
white eye. 

Mrs. Davey. Clear Cambridge blue. 

Orion. Rich clear blue with white eye. 

Sir Douctas Haic. Enormous sized spike with large 
individual flowers of deep purple and blue. 

STATUAIRE Rupe. A magnificent variety of pale helio- 
trope with extra large flowers and spike. 

Tue ALAKkeE. Extra large flowers and strong spike of 
deep purple blue. 

Send for our Summer Catalog 


51 North Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Please use this 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, | 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


Amount Enclosed . 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


orticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























Good Books to Own 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele 

How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle 

A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
Stuart Ortloff 

The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor 

The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 

Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 

House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 

The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. 
Hillborn 

Principles of Ploriculture. E. A. White 

Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself 

A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes 

A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred C. Hottes 

Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes 

Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 

Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 

Planning Your Garden. W.S. Rogers .............-- 

The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. Stout .. 

The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farrington .... 

Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding 

A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred C. Hottes.... 1. 

Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Cloud .... 2.50 
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300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Old Deerfield 345% Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 








P cones New List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed. Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE eames ER Ree 
WINON 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











NOW is the time to plant 
IRISES 


Our Fall price list includes these with 
other desirable hardy plants. All or- 
ders for $1.00 include a copy of 
BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE, free. 

ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 


BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 


PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Hardy Perennial Flower Plants 
Delphinium, Hollyhock, Foxglove, Can- 
terbury Bells, Achillea, Hibiscus, Wall- 
flower, Sweet William, Columbine, 
Phlox, Gypsophila, Stokesia, Oriental 
Poppy, Pyrethrum, Gaillardia, and 
many others. These flowers are per- 
fectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, and may be planted any time 
during the fall. Catalogue free. Harry 
D. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. ¥ 











PEONIES, IRISES AND 
GLADIOLI 
Of Quality at Popular Prices 
Catalog Free 
Address E. M. BUECHLY 
R.8A Greenville, Ohio 


50—IRIS—5.00 


Each a different labeled named varicty 
of merit. The whole collection selected 
and blended to cover the entire color 
range of the Iris family. This collec- 
tion is easily worth three and four 
times price asked, if selected separately 
from price list. You will find many an 
unexpected gem in it. Unqualified 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Schreiner’s Exhibition Gardens 
R-1-Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








v NEW ENGLAND “J 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 





FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 





WHAT IS IT WORTH 


to know that the bulbs you buy will 
be true to name and up to size, not 
almost but every one? That is the 
kind we guarantee to deliver. Don’t 
you want our catalogue? 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 








Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 
Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Oma.a, Neb. 




















IRISES and 
PEONIES 


lam trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





















F~ Dignified, Exclusive 
? Profession not overrun 


Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under eur correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 


MORE PERFECT Avge cmp 
By Gum 
Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 
fifteen for $5.00. Sarah Bernhardt 
free with each $5.00 order. Fresh 
peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for catalogue 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 























When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
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STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ American * and near! 
every other hardy etimber 
Send for our list. 
: We runa 
Tue 63ouus co. | 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








TRIS BARGAINS 


Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
Sent by express unless otherwise 
requested. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 

















FOR SALE—Just outside of Lakewood, N. J., 
a five-acre place on main road—only two 
Established plant and flower busi- 
Cottage, four greenhouses, 
chicken 
system. Place nicely 
and evergreen 
For particulars inquire of 
s. J. G. Wackwitz, owner, Lakewood, New 


miles out: 
ness for 15 years. 
two barns, tool and wagon sheds, 
houses, Skinner irrigation s 
laid out. Beautiful shade 
trees, also fruit. 
Mr: 


Jersey, R.F.D. No. 2. 





Gladioli lovers are cordially invited 
to visit our planting of the newer varie- 
ties originated by Kunderd, Diener, Cole- 
man, Decorah, Fischer, Salbach, Gage 
and other hybridizers. 


We are now prepared to quote whole- 
sale prices on all sizes of bulbs and bulb- 
lets for fall delivery. Send for quota- 
tions or your name and address for retail 
or wholesale lists. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 
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|| Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 











BOSTON 
MASS. 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 





DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


should be in your hands NOW! 


It tells you what to plant at 
this time. Many of your favorite 
flowers should be started right 
away to ensure blooms next year. 


Order your bulbs now and 
you will avoid disappointments 
when ready to plant, this fall. 


This catalogue contains a 
complete list of all seasonable 
vegetable and flower seeds, as 
well as a superb list of winter 
and spring flowering bulbs. 
Write for copy of our Midsummer 


Catalogue and please mention 
this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pear] Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - . MASS. 


AUGUST I5, 194 


PURE HONEY wot: 


Quarts 1.95 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone [ons 4.0 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 


——————, 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 











Hyper-fumus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


for Gardens, Lawns Flowe 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 

















David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


FoTtLer, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 





WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walks 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 
1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 
Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
water. 
ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 














SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WILD FLOWERS 


Camassia (Wild Hyacinth) light blue 
2ft., showy, good for cutting. Erythro- 
nium, (Dog-Tooth-Violet) white sweet 
scented. Phlox divaricata (Wild Sweet- 
william). Evergreen Fern, 8in. broad, 
24 long. Iris cristata, Blood-root. many 
others 10c each. 12 assorted $1. To 
orders less than $1 add 10c. Cultural 
directions. Also Gladioli and Peren 
nials. Send for list. 


DORLEW GARDENS 








Galena, Ohio 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 




















The Most Important New Rose Book 
ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CLIMATES 
By GEORGE O. THOMAS, Jr. 
Price $3.00 
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GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%¢; a 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard. Poitevine and Vi 5 
out of sand. 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mat 
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FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hail 
selected planting stock. Well matured 
to grade. White skinned quality. Ot 
prices on these and on Yellow and 
Callas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 
EB. L. Williams, 288 King St. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


_ In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


_ Amember may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTicuLTuRE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 





Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Garden Perennials 


and Ornamental Evergreens 


in an excellent assortment 


Place your orders now for stock of the famous Cherry 
Hill Quality. Then you can begin your fall planting in 
August so that all will have a chance to get well established 


before winter. 


Visit us and see how well we are growing our stock. 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 





——-—_________ ———. 
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rom HOLLAND 
Tulip and other Garden Bulbs,Seeds,etc. 


NUSUAL arrangements have 
again been made for this season’s 
movement in fast modern ships specially 
adaptable to the trade. Proper ventila- 
tion is assured by large, 
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Sailings 


From Rotterdam 
to New York 
August 7th, 16th,* 
22nd,* 27th, 30th 
September 3rd,* 
6th,* 16th, 27th* 

* 

Also calls at Philadelphia 
From Rotterdam 
to Boston, Balti- 
more & Hampton 

Roads 

August 13th, 29th 
September lith 




















airy, tween deck space. 


Fleet Corporation 
freight vessels estab- 
lished a record in 1923 
for safe and satisfactory 
transportation of bulbs. 


Write for full information to. 


Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Black Diamond S. S. Corp. 
67 Exchange Place, New York City 


Managing Operators for 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

















THE INSECTICIDE SUPREME 
Spray the Bugs with 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
and see WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


GadreiMgn. 


NEW JERSE 


SPRINGFIELD 
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